and did our best to answer the numerous questions fired at us, distant booms announced that the battle of Leros was on again. The sinister chorus silenced our chatter. Yet we could do nothing to help the men fighting and suffering such a short distance away, for to venture beyond territorial waters in daylight meant certain destruction. The Germans were, in fact, observing the territorial limits with Teutonic exactitude and thoroughness. British destroyers were shadowed for hundreds of miles and could proceed with complete impunity if they kept within the three-miles safety channel. If one strayed outside by as much as half a mile she was immediately attacked.
Nevertheless our destroyers did not take needless risks by using Turkish waters in daylight. The Echo set sail for Cyprus and Alexandria on the following night, when, although we did not know it at the time, the Leros garrison had already surrendered.
The cumulative strain of the Leros episode had been demoralising. Back in Cairo, having filed my story and had the satisfaction of seeing it in every London paper, I cabled to Skelton, The Daily Telegraph Director of News Services, asking for leave. It was two years since I had left Gourock in the armed merchant cruiser Alaunia bound for Singapore. Many disappointments and setbacks had at last been offset by a piece of personal and professional luck. I felt I deserved a rest. Skelton agreed, if I would first put in a brief spell at Allied Force Headquarters in Algiers, from where the Italian campaign was being conducted.
So at last, just before Christmas, 1943, I had the joy of returning to my loving wife and family. The journey from Algiers was not without anxieties. When I am about to complain, nowadays, of travelling difficulties, the memory of these frightful wartime trips holds my tongue. We flew from Algiers to Gibraltar, landing on the special strip that had been built out into the sea. The next stage began at night. Paul Bewsher, of the Daily Mail, and I lay on theJust the rules of the boxing ring observed as a whim, of the German High Command. We had retired to our corner to be sponged and fanned in readiness for the next round. As Crichton and I finished our luxury breakfast next morning, in an excess of enthusiasm, I insisted on threading in broad daylight through the elastic and confused battlebe an American naval
